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mechanical matter, be acquired by sufficient practice ; 
but the possession of an orchestra in those times 
very often urged managers of theatres to commit all 
sorts of musical absurdities, simply because they felt 
(and very naturally too) that if the band and the 
composer had not something of importance to do in 
the majority of pieces produced, they were really 
paying them their salaries for nothing. Thus, songs 
were often introduced into dramas, having not the 
slightest relation to the situations in which they 
occurred : and as they were usually sung either by 
comedians who were not vocalists, or vocalists who 
were not comedians, it rarely happened that the 
audience considered them in any other light than as 
most impertinent interruptions to the dialogue. 

" Theatrical music " is now, however, rapidly 
passing away; and we need scarcely say that, as 
regards the healthy progress of art and artists, the 
sooner it is extinct the better; for it is in our 
recollection that many clever composers have, as 
hack " directors of the music " at theatres, frittered 
away a talent which, in a more genial atmosphere, 
might have been cultivated to a good result. 

But how does it happen that, with the dying out 
of this class of music, the orchestra itself does not 
die out with it? When the curtain falls, after a 
burst of intense passion in a drama, or an excellently 
contrived situation in a witty comedy, does it add to 
the effect for the band to commence a popular waltz, 
or the menuetto and trio from a classical symphony ? 
Does it not involve, too, a most absurd incongruity 
of ideas to hear (as we did a short time ago) Weber's 
wonderfully romantic and descriptive overture to 
Der Freyscliiltz as a prelude to the "screaming" 
farce of " The Goose with the Golden Eggs." The 
truth is that in such a situation an orchestra is 
degrading alike to art and artists ; for if the per- 
formers of which it ia composed are bad, nobody 
wishes to hear them; and if they are good, their 
talents are utterly wasted. 

It may, however, be asked (in the interest of 
orchestral performers), if we were to get rid of an 
organized band in all our theatres, what would 
become of the many talented instrumentalists who 
would thus be thrown out of employ ? To this we 
answer most decidedly that it would be the very best 
thing that could occur for them. The concert-room 
and the opera-house are their only legitimate homes ; 
and as soon as it is felt that there are competent 
instrumentalists ready for an engagement, and that 
theatres have discarded the idea of music, concert- 
rooms will be opened in the metropolis, and not only 
will orchestral performers receive constant employ- 
ment, but they will speedily, by continually practising 
together, become fully capable of executing the works 
of the great masters. It is the very fact of the 
theatres employing orchestras which prevents this 
idea from being fully carried out ; for, as every young 
performer, as soon as he is competent, applies for a 
theatrical engagement, it is impossible to train 
orchestral players to become reliable and ready 
members of an efficient band for the concert-room. 
It would, indeed, be a painful reflection were we to 
consider that the present "music-halls" should in 
the slightest degree supply the want we have men- 
tioned. It is certainly true that good music has been 
occasionally performed at these establishments ; but, 
disguise it as we will, there is little doubt that the 
real attraction has nothing whatever to do with the 
art, except in its most degraded aspect. " Comic " 



songs, with neither wit, humour, nor even common 
sense, to recommend them, are in these "halls" 
nightly thrust before the audience (if audience it can 
be rightly called) until some catch-word or line is 
caught up and repeated in the streets, or even (we 
are sorry to say) in the drawing-rooms, of our great 
metropolis, sufficiently often to warrant a publisher 
in advertising it as the song "everybody is asking 
for," and in sticking it in his window with an idiotic 
coloured illustration, which must offend every in- 
telligent person who passes. 

Were the idea of establishing concert-rooms, where 
the highest class of orchestral works could be nightly 
heard, at a price within the reach of all lovers of 
music, eventually to be carried out, the absurd 
discrepancy between the terms given to the most 
thoroughly competent orchestral players, who have 
throughout the evening the most onerous duties to 
perform, and the petted vocalists, who merely sing 
two or three songs, which they have perhaps known for 
years by heart, must be forced upon all who are really 
interested in the result. It is with us, and always 
has been, a matter of deep regret to see artists of 
high reputation in the orchestras of theatrical estab- 
lishments; but when we reflect that some of the 
very best of these performers, even when they are 
called upon to play important solo parts in the 
concert-room, often receive scarcely one quarter of 
the terms freely given to a second-rate singer at the 
same concert, it is scarcely to be wondered at that a 
permanent engagement, even at a small salary, should 
be retained by them as a reliable source of income. 
This is, of course, not as it should be ; and most 
assuredly not as it would be, were talent in all 
departments of the art appreciated according to its 
intrinsic, and not its current, value. It is no argu- 
ment to say that people will have a thing. People 
will have false jewellery, but real jewellery is always 
estimated at its worth ; and there are those who 
would rather wear one exquisite gem than cover 
themselves with imitations to dazzle the eyes of the 
ignorant. May this not be so with music ? Will not 
true art and true artists one day reign supreme ; 
and when that day arrives, and the best works only 
are placed before the public, will not those who are 
most competent to perform them be tempted from 
a drudging life of small certainty into a bright and 
hopeful career in the true world of art ? 



HERR GOLDSCHMIDT'S "RUTH." 

This " Sacred Pastoral," which was written for and 
produced at the last Hereford Festival, was performed far 
the first time in London at Exeter Hall on the 17th ult. 
The impression made upon us by the work on a first 
hearing has been strengthened by a second performance; 
and although there can be no question that the super- 
abundance of accompanied recitative throughout the 
composition has a somewhat wearying effect, the excellent 
and musician-like manner ia which the subject is handled, 
and more especially the refined treatment of the character 
of Ruth, cannot but be felt and acknowledged by all un- 
prejudiced hearers. The dramatic colouring which Herr 
Goldschmidt has given to the different scenes into which 
hia work is divided is a point which cannot be too highly 
praised; and it is especially noticeable that where the 
action of the Oratorio ceases to take place amongst 
pastoral surroundings, the character of the music is care- 
fully and thoughtfully in keeping with the altered nature 
of the narrative. Into the choruses the composer has 
thrown all his strength ; the stirring fugue in " The eyes 
of the Lord " giving unmistakeable proof that he is fully 
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capable of handling his materials with a master-hand. 
The opening chorus " Sing unto the Lord," is also an 
excellent instance of good solid harmony ; and it may be 
mentioned that in spite of good vocal effects, the voices 
are, as a rule, treated with praiseworthy tenderness. 
Amongst the more placid choral pieces, we may select the 
choral quartett " Blessed are the pure," and the chorus, 
" Thou shalt eat the labours of thine hands," both of 
which are melodious and delicately harmonised. The 
solos scarcely stand out from the work with sufficient 
prominence to be used as detached pieces ; but they are 
generally in character with the situations in which they 
occur. Ruth's solo " Whither thou goest," is an excellent 
example of impassioned declamation ; but few of the airs 
give much scope for the vocalists to create any individual 
success. We need scarcely say that Madame Goldschmidt, 
who sang the part of Euth, threw an intensity of expres- 
sion into the music which produced a marked effect upon 
the audience. Madame Patey, in Naomi, was, as usual, 
thoroughly efficient ; and Mr. Santley, in Boaz, gave the 
utmost meaning to every phrase. Mr. Montem Smith 
may also be congratulated upon the manner in which he 
sang the recitatives allotted to him. The chorus and 
band were excellent ; and Herr Goldschmidt, who con - 
ducted his work, received an ovation both on entering 
and leaving the orchestra. 



KOYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 

The proprietors of this establishment have paid a 
compliment to those music lovers who patronise operas 
out of " the season " by producing some of the very best 
works during the short Autumn Session, which com- 
menced on the 8th ult. Don Giovanni, Fidelio, Les Hu- 
guenots, Le Nbzze di Figaro, Robert le Viable, &c, have 
been the chief attraction, in spite of the occasional light 
operas which have been sparingly given, as if to feel 
the musical pulse of the public with reference to future 
" popular nights." All these works have been excellently 
cast ; but as there has been little novelty, we have only 
to chronicle, with extreme pleasure, the undoubted suc- 
cess of the undertaking. Mesdlles. Tietjens, lima di 
Murska, and Sinico, Signori Mongini, Gardoni, and Mr. 
Santley have been singing their very best ; and Signor 
Antonucci has proved himself a good and reliable bass in 
some parts fully sufficient to test his powers. Madlle. 
lima di Murska in assuming the character of Ophelia, 
in M. Ambroise Thomas's Hamlet, has by no means mis- 
calculated her strength. Throughout the opera 6he sang 
with exquisite refinement and delicacy; and in the "mad 
scene" created a genuine effect, notwithstanding that the 
triumph of her predecessor in the part, Madlle. Nilsson, 
was fresh in the mind of the audience. 



CRYSTAL PALACE. 
It would be impossible to deny that Mendelssohn's 
Ottet in E flat — played by all the stringed instruments of 
the orchestra, with the addition of double-bass parts, 
supplied by Mr. Manns — was a real success; but we cannot 
believe that the Saturday Concerts at this establishment 
will gain credit by such a performance. The principle 
once admitted of tampering with great works, can lead to 
nothing but "sensational" effect, at the expense of what 
should be held as the sacred feelings of established 
composers; and indeed we see no reason why following 
out this idea, quartetts should not be multiplied to suit 
the size of the room, or even solos strengthened by a duly 
organized choral body. Mr. Manns, in his letter to 
Richter, printed in the book of words, argues well in ' 
defence of his principle; but we cannot agree with him 
that Mendelssohn, were he living would " freely forgive" 
him, even for the sake of having his work heard at the 
Crystal Palace Concerts. The programmes of the per- 
formances during the month have been on the whole 
exceedingly good ; but the vocal music is still the weak 
point. 



The first of Mr. Lansdowne Cottell's series of 
Winter Soirees was held at his residence, Norfolk Road 
House, Bayswater, on the 11th ult. The performers were 
chiefly Mr. Cottell's pupils, who, on the whole, exhibited 
a satisfactory degree of proficiency both as vocalists and 
pianists. On the 4th ult., Mr. Cottell commenced his 
Choral reunions for the season, when several works of the 
great masters were rehearsed. 

The London Welsh Wesley an Methodists 
(West End Branch) held their first anniversary on Monday 
evening, the 8th ult., at the Young Men's Christian 
Association Rooms, Great Marlborough-street, which were 
filled to overflowing. The choir (under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. T. Francis), contributed some excellent 
anthems and part-songs. Several solos were also given ; 
and the meeting — which lasted nearly four hours — closed 
with the Welsh National Anthem, and a vote of thanks 
to the chairman, E. Davies, Esq. 

THENew Polyhymnian Choir's public rehearsal, 
on the 6th ult., attracted a very numerous audience. The 
soloists were Miss Dixon, Miss Lowry, Miss Avery, Messrs. 
Blinks, Robinson and Blake. Messrs. Barker and Hichler 
gave a duet for flute and violin, and Mrs. Paulsen a solo 
on the pianoforte Several part-songs and madrigals were 
sung by the choir with much precision and feeling. The 
next rehearsal will be devoted to Ads and Galatea. 

The first of a series of select musical and 
literary Friday evenings, took place at the School Room, 
Packington Street, Islington, on the 19th ult., and proved 
a decided success. The programme was well selected and 
creditably performed ; Mr. Roskilly's recitations, and Mr. 
Wood and the Misses Lowry's songs being especially 
attractive. Mr. W. Robinson was the conductor, and 
Mrs. Paulsen the accompanist. 

A Ccwceet on behalf of Mr. S. Eoulds, was 
given at Burdett Hall, on the 27th October; vocalists, 
Miss Kate Frankford, Miss Amy Linnington, Miss Kind, 
Mr. Albert James, Mr. G. Vigay, Mr. J. A. Latta and 
Mr. F. A. Bridge. The Poplar Glee and Madrigal Union 
(under the direction of Mr. L. Hinton), contributed several 
part songs, etc. Master S. Corne played a solo on the 
pianoforte, and Miss A. Frankford was the accompanist. 

A successful Concert was given, under the 
direction of Mr. F. A. Bridge, to the convalescent patients, 
officials, etc., in the London Hospital, on Monday evening 
the 8th ult., the waiting-hall — which will accommodate 
about 600 — being crowded. The vocalists were Miss 
Blanche Burr, Miss M. P. Harding, Mr. Arthur Thomas, 
and Mr. F. A. Bridge, Miss E. Stirling presiding at one 
of Messrs. Collard and Collard's grand pianofortes (kindly 
lent for the occasion). The programme was an excellent 
one. There were several encores, which were in most 
cases responded to. Several of the principals of the 
Hospital were present, and the concert terminated with a 
cordial vote of thanks to the artists, proposed by the Rev. 
T. A. Purdy, the chaplain, and seconded by Mr. Nixon 
the house governor. 

On Thursday, the 28th October, Miss E. 
Stirling gave a performance at Wycliffe Chapel, E. on the 
new organ recently erected by Mr. Jones, of Fulham Road. 
The pieces were interspersed with vocal selections by the 
following artists (under the direction of Mr. F. A. Bridge) ; 
— Miss Mabel Brent, Miss M. P. Harding, Mr. Arthur 
Thomas, and Mr. F. A. Bridge. The capabilities of the 
organ were shown to the greatest advantage by Miss 
Stirling, the applause after each performance testifying 
the appreciation of that lady's ability by the large audience 
assembled. The organ has twenty stops, and cost, we 
believe, £300. 

Mb. T. H. "Weight gave his first Harp 

Recital for the Winter season on Tuesday the 2nd ult., 
at Messrs. Erard's, assisted by Miss Jessie Royd, who was 
highly applauded in the songs selected for the occasion. 



